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Probability-Based  Inference  in  a  Domain 
of  Proportional  Reasoning  Tasks 


Abstract 

Educators  and  psychologists  are  increasingly  interested  in  modelling  the  processes 
and  knowledge  structures  by  which  people  learn  and  solve  problems.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  developing  cognitive  models  in  several  domains,  and  in  devising  observational 
settings  that  provide  clues  about  subjects’  cognition  from  this  perspective.  Less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  procedures  for  inference  or  decision-making  with  such  information,  given 
that  it  provides  only  imperfect  information  about  cognition — ^in  short,  test  theory  for 
cognitive  assessment.  This  paper  describes  probability-based  inference  in  this  context,  and 
illustrates  its  application  with  an  example  concCTning  proportional  reasoning. 

Key  words:  Bayesian  inference,  cognitive  assessment,  inference  networks,  multiple 
strategies,  proportional  reasoning,  test  theory 
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Introduction 

The  view  of  human  learning  rapidly  emerging  from  cognitive  and  educational 
psychology  emphasizes  the  active,  constructive  role  of  the  learner  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
Learners  become  more  competent  not  simply  by  learning  nx)re  facts  and  skills,  but  by 
configuring  and  reconfiguring  their  knowledge;  by  automating  procedures  and  chunking 
information  to  reduce  memory  loads;  and  by  developing  models  and  strategies  that  help 
them  discern  when  and  how  facts  and  skills  are  relevant  Educators  have  begun  to  view 
school  learning  from  this  perspective,  as  a  foundation  for  instruction  in  both  the  classroom 
and  intelligent  computer-assisted  instruction,  or  intelligent  tutoring  systems  (TTSs). 
Making  educational  decisions  cast  in  this  framework  requires  information  about  students  in 
the  same  terms.  Glaser,  Lesgold,  and  Lajoie  state. 

Achievement  testing  as  we  have  defined  it  is  a  method  of  indexing  stages  of 
competence  through  indicators  of  the  level  of  development  of  knowledge, 
skill,  and  cognitive  process.  These  indicators  display  stages  of  performance 
that  have  been  attained  and  on  which  further  learning  can  proceed.  They 
also  show  forms  of  error  and  misconceptions  in  knowledge  that  result  in 
inefficient  and  incomplete  knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  need  instructional 
attention.  (Glaser,  Lesgold,  &  Lajoie,  1987,  81) 

Standard  test  theory  is  designed  to  characterize  students  in  terms  of  their  tendencies 
to  make  correct  answers,  not  in  terms  of  their  skills,  strategies,  and  knowledge  structures. 
Yet  generalizations  of  the  questions  that  led  to  standard  test  theory  arise  immediately  in  the 
context  Glaser  and  his  colleagues  describe:  How  can  we  design  efficient  observational 
settings  to  gather  the  data  we  need?  How  can  we  make  and  justify  decisions?  How  do  we 
evaluate  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  efforts?  Without  a  conceptual  framewcok  for 
inference,  rigorous  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  forthcoming. 

This  presentation  addresses  issues  in  model  building  and  statistical  inference  in  the 
context  of  student  modelling.  The  statistical  framework  is  that  of  inference  networks  (e.g.. 
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Pearl,  1988;  Andreassen,  Jensen,  &  Olesen,  1990).  Ideas  are  demonstrated  with  data  from 
a  test  of  proportional  reasoning,  based  on  work  by  Noelting  (1980a,  1980b).  The 
observed  data  are  subjects’  comparisons  of  mixtures  of  juice  and  water,  and  their 
explanations  of  the  strategies  by  which  they  arrived  at  their  answers.  The  cognitive 
framework  builds  on  B61and’s  (1989)  structural  analysis  of  the  task  component 
relationships  involved  in  their  solution  strategies. 

Probability-based  Inference  in  Cognitive  Assessment 

Comparing  the  ways  experts  and  novices  solve  problems  in  domains  such  as 
physics  and  chess  (e.g.,  Chi,  Feltovich  &  Glaser,  1981)  reveals  the  central  importance  of 
knowledge  structures — interconnected  networks  of  concepts  referred  to  as  “frames” 
(Minsky,  1975)  or  “schemas”  (Rumelhan,  1980) — that  impart  meaning  to  observations  and 
actions.  The  process  of  learning  is,  to  a  large  degree,  expanding  these  structures  and, 
importantly,  reconfiguring  them  to  incorporate  new  and  qualitatively  different  connections 
as  the  level  of  understanding  deepens.  Researchers  in  science  and  mathematics  education 
have  focused  on  identifying  key  concepts  and  schemas  in  these  content  areas,  studying 
how  they  are  typically  acquired  (e.g.,  in  mechanics,  Qement,  1982;  in  proportional 
reasoning,  Karplus,  Pulos,  &  Stage,  1983),  and  constructing  observational  settings  in 
which  students’  understandings  can  be  inferred  (e.g.,  van  den  Heuvel,  1990;  McDermott, 
1984).  A  key  feature  of  most  of  these  studies  is  explaining  patterns  observed  in  learners’ 
problem-solving  behavior  in  terms  of  their  knowledge  structures.  Riley,  Greeno,  and 
Heller  (1983),  for  example,  explain  typical  patterns  of  errors  and  correct  answers  in 
children’s  word  problems  in  terms  of  a  hierarchy  of  successively  sophisticated  procedural 
models. 

Once  the  relevance  of  states  of  understanding  to  instructional  decisions  is  accepted, 
one  immediately  confronts  the  fact  that  these  states  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty; 
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they  can  be  inferred  only  imperfectly  firom  observations  of  the  students’  behavior. 

Research  in  subject  areas  is  beginning  to  provide  observational  situations  (at  their  simplest 
form,  test  items)  that  tap  particular  aspects  of  knowledge  structures  (e.g.,  Lesh,  Landau,  & 
Hamilton,  1983;  Marshall,  1989).  Conformable  statistical  models  must  be  capable  of 
expressing  the  nature  and  the  strength  of  evidence  that  observations  convey  about 
knowledge  structures.  Two  kinds  of  variables  are  thus  involved:  those  expressing 
characteristics  of  an  inherently  unobservable  student  model,  and  those  concerning  qualities 
of  observable  student  behavior,  the  latter  of  which  presumably  carry  information  about  the 
former. 

For  the  special  case  in  which  a  student  is  adequately  characterized  by  a  single 
unobservable  proficiency  variable,  a  suitable  statistical  methodology  has  been  developed 
within  the  paradigm  of  standard  test  theory,  most  notably  under  the  rubric  of  item  response 
theory  (IRT;  see  Hambleton,  1989).  IRT  posits  a  model  for  the  probability  of  a  correct 
response  to  a  given  test  item,  as  a  function  of  parameters  for  the  examinee’s  proficiency 
(often  denoted  0)  and  measurement  properties  of  the  item.  The  IRT  model  provides  the 
structure  through  which  observable  responses  to  test  items  are  related  to  one  another  and  to 
the  unobservable  proficiency  variables.  Item  parameters  specify  the  degree  or  strength  of 
relationships  within  that  structure,  by  quantifying  the  conditional  probabilities  of  item 
responses  given  0.  Observed  item  responses  induce  a  likelihood  function  for  0,  opening 
the  door  to  statistical  inference  and  decision-making  models.  The  coupling  of  probability- 
based  inference  with  a  simple  student  model  for  overall  proficiency  provides  the  foundation 
for  item  development,  test  construction,  adaptive  testing,  test  equating,  and  validity 
research — all  providing,  of  course,  that  “overall  proficiency”  is  sufficient  for  the  job  at 
hand. 

Models  connecting  observations  with  a  broader  array  of  cognitively-motivated 

unobservable  variables  have  begun  to  appear  in  the  psychometric  literature.  Table  1  offers 
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a  sampling.  The  approach  we  have  begun  to  follow  continues  in  the  same  spirit  In  any 
given  inq)lementation,  the  character  of  unobservable  variables  and  the  structure  of  their 
interrelationships  is  derived  from  the  structure  and  the  psychology  of  the  substantive  area, 
with  the  goal  of  capturing  key  disdncdons  among  students.  Probability  distributions 
characterize  the  likelihoods  of  potential  observable  variables,  given  values  of  the  variables 
in  the  unobservable  student  model.  The  reladtmship  of  the  observable  variables  to  the 
unobservable  variables  characterizes  the  nature  and  amount  of  informadon  they  carry. 

[Insert  Table  1  about  here] 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  concept  of  conditional  independence:  a  set  of 
variables  may  be  interrelated  in  a  population,  but  independent  given  the  values  of  another 
set  of  variables.  In  cognitive  models,  relationships  among  observed  variables  are 
“explained”  by  inherently  unobservable,  or  latent,  variables.  Pearl  (1988)  argues  that 
creating  such  intervening  variables  is  not  merely  a  technical  convenience,  but  a  natural 
element  in  human  reasoning: 

.  .conditional  independence  is  not  a  grace  of  nature  for  which  we  must  wait 
passively,  but  rather  a  psychological  necessity  which  we  satisfy  actively  by 
organizing  our  knowledge  in  a  speci^c  way.  An  important  tool  in  such 
OTganization  is  the  identification  of  intermediate  variables  that  induce 
conditional  independence  among  observables;  if  such  variables  are  not  in 
our  vocabulary,  we  create  them.  In  medical  diagnosis,  for  instance,  when 
some  symptoms  directly  influence  one  another,  the  medical  profession 
invents  a  name  for  that  interaction  (e.g.,  ‘syndrome,’  ‘complication,’ 

‘pathological  state’)  and  treats  it  as  a  new  auxiliary  variable  that  induces 
conditional  independence;  dependency  between  any  two  interacting  systems 
is  fully  attributed  to  the  dependencies  of  each  on  the  auxiliary  variable.” 

(Pearl,  1988,  p.  44) 
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Inference  Networks 

A  heritage  of  statistical  inference  under  the  paradigm  described  above  extends  back 
beyond  IRT,  to  Charles  Spearman’s  (e.g-,  1907)  early  work  with  latent  variables,  Sewell 
Wright’s  (1934)  path  analysis,  and  Paul  Lazarsfeld’s  (1950)  latent  class  models.  The 
resemblance  of  the  inference  networks  presented  below  to  LISREL  diagrams  (Jdreskog  & 
S&rbom,  1989)  is  no  accident!  The  inferential  logic  of  test  theory  is  built  around 
conditional  probability  relationships — specifically,  probabilities  of  observable  variables 
given  theoretically-motivated  unobservable  variables. 

The  starting  point  is  a  recursive  representation  of  the  joint  distribution  of  a  set  of 
random  variables;  that  is, 

p(Xi,...,X„)  =  p(X„IX„.i . Xi)  p(X„.ilX„.2 . X,)...p(X2lXi)  p(Xi) 

=  np(XjlXj.i,...,Xi), 

(1) 

where  the  term  for  j=l  is  defined  as  simply  p(Xi).  A  recursive  representation  can  be 
written  for  any  ordering  of  the  variables,  but  one  that  exploits  conditional  independence 
relationships  can  be  more  useful.  For  example,  under  an  IRT  model  with  one  latent 
proficiency  variable  6  and  three  test  items,  Xi,  X2,  and  X3,  it  is  equally  valid  to  write 

p(Xi,X2,X3,0)  =  p(0IX3,X2,Xi)  p(X3lX2,X,)  p(X2lXi)  p(Xi)  (2) 

or 

p(X,,X2,X3,0)  =  p(X3lX2,Xi,0)  p(X2lX,,0)  P(X,I0)  p(0) .  (3) 

But  (3)  simplifies  to 


P(X,.X2,X3,0)  =  p(X3i0)  p(X2ie)  p(Xiie)  pO) , 


(4) 
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the  form  that  harnesses  the  power  of  IRT  by  exjnvssing  test  peifonnance  as  the 
ccHicatenadon  of  conditionally  independent  item  performances.  More  generally,  (1 )  can  be 
re-written  as 

p(Xi.....X„)  =  n  p(Xjl“parcntsof  Xj”) , 

(5) 

where  (parents  of  Xj)  is  the  subset  of  variables  upon  which  Xj  is  directly  dependent. 

Corresponding  to  the  algebraic  representation  of  p(Xi,. .  „Xn)  in  (5)  is  a  graphical 
representation —  a  directed  acyclic  graph  (DAG).  Each  variable  is  a  node  in  the  graph; 
directed  arrows  run  from  parents  to  children,  indicating  conditional  dependence 
relatitMiships  among  the  variables.  In  this  paper  we  refer  to  such  a  structure  or  its  graphical 
representation  as  an  irrference  network.  Figure  1  shows  the  DAGs  that  correspond  to  (2) 
and  (4)  in  the  IRT  example.  Note  that  the  simplified  structure  is  apparent  only  in  the  graph 
for  (4).  A  DAG  does  not  generally  reveal  conditional  independence  relationships  that  might 
arise  under  alternative  orderings  of  the  variables. 

[Insert  Hgure  1  about  here] 

Different  fields  of  application  emphasize  different  aspects  of  inference  network 
representations  of  systems  of  variables.  In  factor  analyses  of  mental  tests,  for  example, 
one  important  objective  is  to  find  a  “simple  struemre”  representation  of  the  relationships 
among  test  scores,  wherein  each  test  has  only  a  few  latent  variables  as  parents  (e.g., 
Thurstone,  1947).  In  sociological  and  economic  applications,  path  analysis  is  used  to  son 
out  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  selected  variables  upon  others  (e.g.,  Blalock,  1971). 

In  animal  husbandry,  where  genotypes  are  latent  nodes  and  inherited  characteristics  of 
animals  are  observable,  interest  lies  in  the  predicted  distribution  of  characteristics  of  the 
offspring  of  potential  matings  (e.g.,  Hilden,  1970).  In  medical  diagnosis,  disease  states 
and  syndromes  are  unobserved  nodes,  while  symptoms  and  test  results  are  potential 
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observables;  ascertaining  the  latter  guides  diagnosis  and  treatment  decisions  (e.g., 

Andreassen,  Jensen,  &  Olesen,  1990). 

The  latter  arenas  have  sparked  interest  in  calculating  distributions  of  remaining 
variables  conditional  on  observed  values  of  a  subset  If  the  topology  of  the  DAG  is 
favorable,  such  calculations  can  be  carried  out  in  real  time  in  large  systems  by  means  of 
local  operations  on  small  subsets  of  interrelated  variables  (“cliques”)  and  their  intersections. 

The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  Lauiitzen  and  Spicgelhalter  (1988),  Pearl  (1988),  and 
Shafer  and  Shenoy  (1988)  for  updating  strategies,  a  kind  of  generalization  of  Bayes 
theorem.  The  calculations  for  the  following  example  were  carried  out  with  Andersen, 

Jensen,  Olesen,  and  Jensen’s  (1989)  HUGIN  computer  program. 

The  point  of  this  presentation  is  that  inference  networks  can  be  constructed  around 
cognitive  student  models.  The  analogy  to  medical  applications  is  sketched  in  Table  2.  A 
key  aspect  of  the  correspondence  is  the  flow  of  diagnostic  reasoning:  Theory  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  conditional  probabilities  of  observations  given  theoretically  suggested 
unobservable  variables,  and  it  is  from  this  direction  that  the  inference  network  is 
construaed.  Reasoning  in  practical  applications  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
evidence  from  observations  is  absorbed,  to  update  belief  about  the  unobservable  variables. 

This  necessity  of  bidirectional  reasoning  stimulates  interest  in  probability-based  inference, 
as  accomplished  by  the  generalizations  of  Bayes  Theorem  mentioned  above. 

[Insert  Table  2  about  here] 

An  Inference  Network  for  a  Set  of  Juice-Mixing  Tasks 

Proportional  reasoning  is  a  tcpic  of  great  current  interest  among  mathematics  and  science 
educators,  because  it  constitutes  peihaps  half  of  the  middle  school  mathematics  curriculum,  and  is 
a  prerequisite  for  quantitative  aspects  of  the  sciences  as  well  as  advanced  tq)ics  in  mathematics. 
There  is  consequently  considerable  research  on  this  topic  among  the  communities  of  both 
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developmental  psychology  (e.g.,  Inhelder  &  Piaget,  1958;  Siegler,  1978)  and  the  psychology  of 
mathematics  education  (e.g.,  Romberg,  Lamon,  &  Zaiinnia,  1988).  The  network  presented  here  is 
based  on  a  program  of  research  on  the  development  of  proportional  reasoning  represented  by 
Noelting  (1980a;  1980b)  and  Bdland  (1990).  According  to  this  conceptual  framework,  subjects’ 
cognitive  strategies  are  explained  in  terms  of  the  relationships  they  address  vis  a  vis  the  structural 
properties  of  the  items.  Development  is  viewed  as  a  progression  through  qualitatively  distinct 
levels  of  understanding. 

In  order  to  study  the  concept  of  proportion,  a  basic  test  of  twenty  items  was 
devised.  Each  consisted  of  predicting  the  relative  taste  of  two  drinks,  labeled  A  and  B, 
which  comprised  varying  numbers  of  glasses  of  juice  and  glasses  of  water.  Each  mixture 
defined  an  ordered  pair,  that  is  (<z,  b)  for  the  drink  labeled  A,  and  (c,  d)  for  the  drink 
labeled  B.  The  first  term  in  each  pair  defined  the  number  of  glasses  of  juice  and  the  second 
term  defined  the  number  of  glasses  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  example  in  Figure  2.  In  the 
test,  the  child  had  to  decide  if  either  A  or  B  would  taste  juicier,  or  if  both  drinks  would  taste 
the  same.  The  subjects  also  had  to  explain  the  reasons  for  their  choices  by  writing  a 
detailed  explanation  of  how  they  had  solved  each  problem.  A  total  number  of  448  subjects, 
ranging  from  fourth  graders  to  university  freshman,  were  assessed.  Instructions  were 
given  and  data  collected  in  class  groups.  The  order  of  item  presentation  was  randomized 
for  each  child.  To  assure  that  the  task  was  understood,  sample  items  were  solved  by  the 
classes. 

[Insert  Figure  2  about  here] 

An  item’s  components  were  differentiated  as  being  the  varying  quantities  of  juice  glasses, 
which  defmed  the  attribute,  and  water  glasses,  which  defined  the  complement,  in  each  pair.  When 
a  subject  attempted  to  solve  an  item  by  constructing  transformations  between  similar  terms  in  both 
pairs,  that  is,  either  between  the  attribute  or  the  complement  in  both  mixtures,  then  the  relationships 
were  described  as  scalar.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  transformations  were  constructed  between 
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the  onnplenientary  terms  within  each  pair,  that  is,  between  the  attribute  and  the  con^lement  in  a 
mixture,  then  the  relationships  were  described  as  functional.  Three  qualitatively  distinct  ordered 
levels  Gisted  below)  were  defined  as  a  set  of  additive  and  multiplicative  relations  among  the  values 
of  these  terms.  These  levels  charaaerize  both  items  and  solution  strategies;  solution  strategies,  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  transformations  and  comparisons  they  involve;  items,  by  virtue  of  their 
structure,  in  terms  of  the  minimal  level  required  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  problem.  The 
fact  that  some  strategies  led  to  success  with  items  at  one  level,  but  to  failure  with  items  at  higher 
levels,  indicates  a  structural  discontinuity  between  these  levels.  This  implies  that  the  transition 
between  these  levels  involves  restructuring,  or  reconceptualizing,  the  relationships  among  task 
components,  in  response  to  the  structural  properties  of  the  items.  The  three  levels  of 
understanding  are  as  follows. 

•  Level  1 ,  the  preoperational  level,  is  characterized  by  the  differentiation  and 
coordination  of  scalar  and  functional  relationships.  For  example,  one  justification 
for  solving  the  item  (2,1)  vs.  (3,4)  was:  “Mixture  A  tastes  juicier  because  the 
number  of  juice  glasses  is  greater  than  the  number  of  water  glasses.  By 
comparison,  mixture  B  tastes  less  juicy  because  the  quantity  of  water  glasses  is 
greater  than  juice  glasses.” 

•  Level  2,  the  concrete  operational  level,  is  characterized  by  the  construction  of  an 
equivalence  class.  For  example,  to  solve  the  item  (2,6)  vs.  (3,9),  the  typical 
justification  for  the  functional  operator  was;  “Both  drinks  taste  alike  because  there  is 
one  glass  of  juice  for  three  glasses  of  water,  which  defines  the  ratio  1:3  in  both 
pairs.” 

•  Level  3,  the  formal  operational  level,  is  characte^.zcd  by  the  construction  of  a 
combinatorial  system,  building  upon  the  concepts  from  the  previous  levels.  An 
item  is  solved  either  by  the  between  state  ratios  (common  denominator)  or  the 
within  state  ratios  (percentage).  For  example,  when  a  ratio  strategy  was  used  to 
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solve  (3,5)  vs.  (2,3),  the  typical  justification  was;  “In  Mixture  A  there  are  three 

glasses  of  juice  for  five  glasses  of  water,  a  ratio  of  9: 15.  In  Mixture  B  the  ratio  is 

10:15  juice  to  water.  Therefore,  B  tastes  juicier.” 

The  gradual  extension  of  these  structures,  through  exercise  and  practice,  leads  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  cognitive  strategies  as  they  are  applied  to  solve  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  items  within  a  level.  This  progression  was  defined  as  stage  within  level.  Three  successive 
stages,  denoted  as  a,  b,  and  c,  were  defined  within  each  level.  Table  3  summarizes  the  stages 
within  levels.  The  reader  is  refeired  to  Bdland  (1990)  for  additional  detail  and  discussion. 

[Insert  Table  3  about  here] 

An  Overview  of  the  Network 

An  inference  network  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  data  described  above, 
addressing  subjects’  optimal  cognitive  stage  x  level,  or  the  highest  stage  and  level  at  which 
they  were  observed  to  perform  during  the  course  of  observation,  and  the  details  of  their 
responses  to  three  items,  one  at  each  level.  This  section  introduces  the  network.  The 
following  section  describes  the  variables  in  more  detail,  and  discusses  the  specification  of 
conditional  probabilities.  The  section  after  that  gives  examples  of  reasoning  from 
observations  back  to  cognitive  levels. 

The  network  addresses  the  three  items  shown  in  Figure  3,  which  appeared  as  3, 8, 
and  17  in  the  master  list  Item  3,  (2,1)  vs.  (3,4),  is  a  level  1  item,  since  it  can  be  correctly 
solved  by  a  level  1  strategy:  Mixture  A  has  more  juice  than  water,  while  B  has  more  water 
than  juice.  Item  8,  (2,6)  vs.  (3,9),  is  a  level  2  item,  since  it  requires  the  construction  of  an 
**  equivalence  class.  Item  17,  (3,5)  vs.  (2,3),  is  a  level  3  item,  since  a  solution  that  correctly 
attends  to  its  structure  must,  in  some  way,  compare  ratios. 

[Insert  Figure  3  about  here] 
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The  21  variables  in  the  networic  are  listed  below,  with  the  number  oi  possible 
values  each  variable  can  take  in  parentheses.  Detailed  descriptions  q)pear  in  the  following 
section. 

Xi  Optimal  cognitive  level  (3). 

X2  Stage  within  optimal  level  (3). 

X3  Optimal  stage  x  level  (9). 

X4j  Strategy  employed  on  Item  j,  for  j=3, 8,  and  17(10  per  item). 

Xsj  Procedural  analysis  for  Item  j  (4  per  item). 

X6j  Understanding  of  structure  of  Item  j  (2  per  item). 

X7j  Solution  of  Item  j  (2  per  item). 

Xsj  Response  choice  on  Item  j  (3  per  item). 

Xpj  Objective  correcmess  of  response  choice  on  Item  j  (2  per  item). 

Without  constraints,  the  joint  distribution  of  the  variables  listed  above  would  be 
specified  as  a  probability  for  each  of  the  3x3x9x(10x4x3x2x2x2)3  possible  combinations 
of  values — about  7x10^0  of  them.  Under  the  assumed  network,  however, 

p(Xi,X2,X3,X4,3,X4,8,X4,i7, . . .  ,X9,3,X9,8,X9,i7) 

=  p(Xi)p(X2lXi)p(X3lX2,Xi) 

xR  P(X4jlX3)p(X5jIX4j)p(X6jlX5j)p(X7jlX5j)p(X8jlX5j,X4j)p(X9jlX8j)  . 

i  (6) 

As  examples,  (6)  implies  conditional  independence  of  item  responses,  X43,  X4,g,  and  X4,i7, 
given  a  subject’s  optimal  cognitive  stage  x  level,  X3  (although  we  discuss  below  relaxing  this 
assumption  to  account  for  processes  that  characterize  the  adaptive  qualiQr  of  children’s  strategy 
choices  during  the  course  of  testing);  and  conditional  independence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
response  choice  for  Item  j,  X9j,  from  all  other  variables  given  the  identity  of  tiiat  resptxise  choice, 
Xgj.  The  most  complex  of  these  local  relationships  in  (6)  involves  only  three  variables,  and  the 
total  number  of  distinct  probabilities  needed  to  iq>proximate  the  full  joint  distribution  is  3-t'9+8  l-i- 
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3(90+40+120+8+8+6),  or  909.  As  we  shall  see,  many  of  these  relationships  are  logical  rather 
than  empirical,  and  can  be  specified  without  recourse  to  data. 

Figure  4  is  the  DAG  corresponding  to  (6).  Figure  5  is  a  similar  graph  from  HUGIN, 
exhibiting  for  each  node  the  baseline  marginal  distribution  for  each  variable  with  bars  representing 
the  probabilities  for  each  potential  value  of  a  variable.  These  population  base  rates  were 
established  from  the  responses  of  all  subjects,  as  described  in  the  next  section.  Hgure  5  represents 
the  state  of  knowledge  one  would  have  as  a  new  subject  from  the  same  population  is  introduced. 
As  she  makes  responses,  the  relevant  nodes  will  be  updated  to  reflect  certain  knowledge  of,  say, 
the  correctness  of  a  response  or  the  strategy  level  used  to  justify  it.  This  would  be  represented  by  a 
probability  bar  extending  all  the  way  to  one  for  the  observed  value.  This  information  updates  (still 
imperfect)  knowledge  about  her  optimal  cognitive  level,  and  expectations  about  what  might  be 
observed  on  subsequent  items. 

[Insert  Figures  4  and  5  about  here] 

Instantiating  the  Network 

The  initial  status  of  the  network  is  the  joint  distribution  of  all  the  variables.  It  is  specified 
via  (6)  in  terms  of  the  baseline  distribution  of  any  variables  without  parents,  and  the  conditional 
distributions  of  each  of  the  remaining  variables  given  its  parents.  B61and’s  classifications  of  all 
response  explanations  of  all  subjects  into  stage  x  level  categories  were  employed,  and  treated  as 
known  with  certainty.^  Explanations  of  the  variables  and  discussions  of  the  conditional 
probabilities  associated  with  each  follow. 


^  A  small  proptation  of  the  reqxMise  strategies  could  not  be  classified,  because  subjects’  explanations  were 
either  omitted  or  incomprehensible.  These  responses  were  not  useful  in  determining  a  subject’s  hipest 
strategy  level,  but  they  were  included  in  the  following  analyses,  with  ‘Tindifferentiated”  as  a  potential  value 
of  strategy  choice.  The  prcqxHtions  for  Items  3. 8,  and  17  were  2%,  1%,  and  1 1%  respectively. 
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Xi:  Optimal  cognitive  level.  Each  subject  was  classiBed  as  to  the  stage  and  level  of 
his  or  her  highest  level  solution  strategy,  based  on  Boland’s  analyses  of  all  twenty  of  their 
response  explanations.  Xi  denotes  their  highest  level,  collapsing  over  stages  within  levels. 
Because  it  has  no  parents,  we  need  specify  only  population  proportions:  .08  for  Level  1, 

.45  for  Level  2,  and  .47  for  Level  3. 

Xo:  Stage  within  optimal  level.  X2  breaks  down  stage  membership  within  levels,  so  Xi  is 
its  parent  Empirical  proportions  were  employed,  leading  to  the  values  shown  in  Table  4.  Again 
these  values  are  based  on  Boland’s  classification.  Among  the  subjects  whose  highest  observed 
level  of  solution  strategy  was  Level  2,  for  example,  what  proportions  of  these  highest  strategies 
were  at  Stages  a,  b,  and  c  of  Level  2?  Stages  are  meaningful  only  within  levels,  so  the  marginal 
distribution  of  X2  that  appears  in  Figure  5  is  not  very  useful.  If  Xi  were  fixed  at  a  particular  value 
of  level,  however,  the  resulting  marginal  distribution  for  X2  would  be  meaningful,  taking  the 
values  from  the  appropriate  row  of  Table  4. 

[Insert  Table  4  about  here] 

Xr.  Optimal  stage  x  level.  X3  is  the  detailed  categorizatitm  of  subjects  into  mutually 
exclusive  and  exhaustive  categories,  in  terms  of  levels  and  stages.  It  has  as  parents  both  level,  Xi, 
and  stage  within  level,  X2.  The  specification  of  amdidonal  probabilities  under  this  arrangement  is 
logical  rather  than  empirical:  The  conditional  probability  of  a  given  stage-within-level  value  is  1 
only  if  Xi  and  X2  take  the  appropriate  values;  otherwise,  the  conditional  probability  is  zero.  This 
can  be  seen  in  Figure  6,  where  conditioning  on  X3=3b  leads  to  probabilities  of  one  for  Level=3 
and  Stage-within-level=b.  Actually  no  information  would  be  lost  by  having  Xi  and  X2  but  not  X3 
in  the  nuxlel,  or  X3  but  not  Xi  and  X2.  We  have  included  all  of  them  for  interpretive  convenience; 
for  example,  Xi  is  useful  for  summarizing  the  “level”  information  in  X3,  whereas  the  values  far 
X3  lie  at  the  same  level  of  detail  as  those  of  the  Item  Strategy  variables  described  below. 
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Under  the  “dialectical  constructivist”  developmental  model  sketched  above,  a  subject’s 
q)timal  structure  level  defines  the  repertoire  of  strategies  available  for  solving  a  given  item,  as 
constructed  through  the  changes  and  transformations  that  the  subjects  generated  during  the  course 
of  testing.  That  is,  the  optimal  state  of  understanding  was  constructed  by  the  learners  through  a 
series  of  mental  operations  that  defined  the  successive  levels  of  conceptualization  elaborated  to  seek 
the  structural  properties  of  the  item.  Consequently,  the  optimal  structure  was  not  necessarily 
operationalized  before  the  subjects  undertook  the  task.  The  dynamics  of  this  process  are  not 
modelled  in  the  present  example,  but  will  be  discussed  below.  Conversely,  the  strategy  required  to 
solve  a  given  problem  was  not  ultimately  at  the  same  level  as  the  subject’s  optimal  stage  x  level, 
even  when  that  level  has  been  attained.  This  observation  is  taken  into  account  in  the  present 
model,  through  the  conditional  probability  matrices  for  the  foUowing  item  strategy  variables. 

[Insert  Figure  6  about  here] 

Xiij:  Strategy  employed  on  Item  i  (j=3, 8, 17).  In  addition  to  subjects’  optimal  strategy 
stage  X  level,  the  particular  strategies  they  employed  in  the  three  exemplar  items  were  classified 
according  to  stage  x  level,  constituting  the  variables  X4j.  The  additional  value,  abbreviated  “Ud” 
in  the  HUGIN  diagrams,  stands  for  “UndifTerentiated;”  these  are  the  responses  which  could  not  be 
classified.  The  X4j  variables  are  modelled  as  conditionally  independent,  given  their  common 
parent  X3,  optimal  cognitive  level.  The  conditional  probability  matrices  are  presented  in  Table  5. 
The  following  features  are  noting: 

•  With  a  few  exceptions,  a  strategy  at  any  level  could  be  applied  to  any  item  A  small 
numba  of  “logical  zeros”  appear  when  the  conceptual  elements  in  a  given  strategy 
class  had  no  possible  correspondents  in  the  structure  of  an  item  (e.g.,  a  2b  strategy 
for  Item  17). 
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•  The  entire  upper  right  triangle  of  each  matrix  is  filled  with  “logical  zeros.”  By 
definition,  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  a  response  strategy  at  a  higher  stage  x  level 
than  a  subject’s  optimal  stage  x  level. 

•  The  lower  left  triangle  of  each  matrix  was  estimated  empirically  for  the  nxrst  part, 
by  simply  entering  the  proportion  of  subjects  classified  in  a  given  optimal  stage  x 
level  who  were  classified  as  employing  each  of  the  response  strategies  for  a  given 
item.  Probabilities  that  were  logically  possible  but  empirically  zero  were  replaced 
by  small  positive  probabilities.  It  can  be  seen  that  considerable  variation  in  strategy 
choice  on  a  given  item  often  existed  among  subjects  with  the  same  qrtimal  level. 
Among  subjects  whose  optimal  stage  x  level  was  3b,  for  example,  about  half 
employed  this  powerful  strategy  for  the  more  simply  structured  Item  8,  while  about 
40%  adapted  their  strategies  to  the  structure  of  the  item  and  employed  a  “minimally 
sufficient”  strategy  at  level  2b.  This  information  appears  graphically  in  Figure  6. 

[Insen  Table  5  about  here] 

Xcj:  Procedural  analysis  for  Item  i.  These  variables  summarize  the  results  of  the 
matchups  between  cognitive  strategies  and  qualitative  outcomes.  The  four  possible  values 
are  “Success,”  in  which  a  strategy  at  the  same  level  as  (isomorphic  to)  the  item,  or  higher, 
was  successfully  employed;  “Strategic  error,”  in  which  a  strategy  was  employed  which 
failed  to  account  for  the  item’s  structure;  ’Tactical  error,”  in  which  a  strategy  appropriate  to 
the  item  structure  was  employed  but  not  successfully  executed;  and  “Con^utational  errcn',” 
in  which  the  attempt  would  have  been  a  “Success”  except  for  an  error  in  numoical 
calculations.  The  respective  X4j  variables  are  the  parents.  Conditional  probabilities 
ccaresponding  to  “Strategic  error”  are  logical,  since  this  outcome  is  necessary  if  a  strategy 
that  is  insufficient  vis  a  vis  the  item  structure  is  applied,  and  impossible  if  a  sufficient 
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strategy  is  iy)plied.^  In  the  latter  case,  conditional  probabilities  are  apportioned  anx>ng 
“Success,”  ‘Tactical  enor,”  and  “Computational  error.”  Table  6  lists  the  conditional 
probability  values. 

[Insert  Table  6  about  here] 

X/^j:  Understanding  of  structure  of  Item  i.  These  variables  simply  collapse  from 
their  parents,  the  Xsjs,  into  the  dichotomy  of  “Understood”  or  “Misunderstood”  the 
structural  properties  of  the  item.  In  each  case,  the  conditional  probability  matrix  is  logical: 
the  probability  for  “Understood”  is  one  if  the  procedural  analysis  is  “Success,”  ‘Tactical 
error,”  or  “Computational  error,”  and  zero  otherwise;  the  probability  for  “Misunderstood” 
is  one  if  the  procedural  analysis  is  “Strategic  error,”  and  zero  otherwise. 

X-Tj:  Solution  of  Item  i.  Each  of  these  variables  is  an  alternative  collapsing  of  the 
corresponding  Xsj,  into  the  dichotomy  of  “Succeed”  or  “Failed.”  ‘Tailed”  occurs  if  the 
procedural  analysis  takes  the  value  of  “Strategic  error,”  “Tactical  enor,”  or  “Computational 
errcv.”  “Success”  signifies  a  coirect  response  through  an  appropriate  strategy. 

X«j:  Response  choice  on  Item  i.  These  variables  are  the  actual  values  of  subjects’ 
response  choices:  Mixture  A  juicier.  Mixture  B  juicier,  or  equal.  The  parents  of  Xgj  are 
X4j,  strategy,  and  Xsj,  procedural  analysis.  That  is,  conditional  on  a  particular  choice  of 
strategy  and  the  way  it  is  applied  on  a  given  item,  what  are  the  probabilities  of  each  of  the 
three  pcxential  response  choices?  Table  7  gives  the  conditional  probability  table  for  Item  17 
as  an  example.  Recall  that  whenever  a  strategy  level  is  insufficient  for  an  item’s  structure, 
that  strategy  level  for  X4j  and  “Success”  for  Xsj  cannot  co-occur.  This  fact  is  accounted 
for  in  the  conditional  probability  matrix  for  Xsj  given  Xfj,  so  the  corresponding  row  in  Xgj 


^  One  exception:  two  distinct  strategies  are  classified  as  lb;  one  is  qrprcqiriate  for  Item  3  but  the  other  is 
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is  moot.  Entries  of  equal  probabilities  appear  as  spaceholders.  Other  c(»nbinations  that 
were  not  logically  impossible  but  which  few  or  no  subjects  exhibited  were  assigned 
ctHiditional  probabilities  that  reflected  Boland’s  judgement  about  likely  outcomes,  or,  if 
there  were  no  basis  for  such  judgements,  equal  conditional  probabilities. 

[Insen  Table  7  about  here] 

Xoj:  **Obiective”  correctness  of  response  on  Item  j.  These  variables  indicate 
whether  the  choices  specified  in  Xgj  are  in  fact  correct — regardless  of  how  they  have  been 
reached.  We  refer  to  these  as  “objective”  responses  because  they  are  typically  the  only 
observations  that  are  available  in  standard  multiple-choice  “objective”  educational  tests.  In 
that  context  they  are  thought  of  as  “noisy”  versions  of  the  X6jS.  The  condidonal 
probabilities  are  logical;  for  “Correct,”  the  choice  that  h^pens  to  be  correct  for  that  item  is 
assigned  one  and  the  other  two  are  assigned  zero;  vice  versa  for  “Incorrect.” 

Absorbing  Evidence 

The  construction  of  the  network  described  in  the  preceding  section  exemplifies  reasoning 
firom  causes  to  effects,  as  it  were.  The  initial  status  shown  as  Figure  5  represents  our  state  of 
knowledge  about  a  new  individual  from  the  same  population,  beliefs  about  her  likely  responses  to 
the  sample  items  and  the  optimal  stage  x  level  we  might  expect  to  observe  over  the  course  of  the 
twenty-item  test.  Once  she  begins  to  respond,  we  update  our  knowledge  about  observed  variables 
directly,  and  about  still  unobserved  variables  probabilistically.  This  section  offers  some  examples 
of  how  observations  update  beliefs,  particularly  with  regard  to  Xi,  “optimal  cognitive  level,”  and 
X2,  “optimal  stage  x  level.”  We  focus  on  some  interesting  contrasts  anx>ng  the  strength  and  nature 
of  various  observations  for  inferring  subjects*  cognitive  levels. 

Recall  that  these  data  provide  two  distinct  pieces  of  evidence  on  each  item,  a  response 
choice  and  an  explanation.  A  first  example  illustrates  a  distinction  betweoi  the  value  of  evidence 
fiom  the  two.  Figure  7  shows  the  netwoik  after  an  incrarect  response  has  been  observed  to  Item 
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17.  The  updated  status  of  X^.n,  the  “Structure  understood?”  variable  for  Item  17,  indicates  an 
88%  probability  that  this  occurred  because  of  an  insufficient  strategy  and  12%  due  to  inaccurate 
execution  of  a  sufficient  strategy,  with  probabilities  of  particular  strategy  levels  shown  in 
the  “Item  strategy”  variable  for  Item  17.  Initial  beliefs  for  cognitive  levels  1, 2,  and  3  in  Xi  of  8%, 
45%,  and  47%  have  shifted  down  to  13%,  54%,  and  33%  (c.f.  Figure  5).  Expectations  for 
correct  responses  and  understandings  of  Items  3  and  8  have  also  been  downgraded.  Figure  8 
shows  the  additional  updating  that  occurs  if  we  learn  this  incorrect  response  was  arrived  at  by  a 
strategy  at  level  3b,  the  level  isomorphic  to  the  item  Probable  explanation  for  the  failure  is  20% 
tactical  error,  80%  computational  enor.  Belief  about  overall  cognitive  level  is  concentrated  on 
Level  3,  and  expectations  for  correct  responses  to  remaining  items  increase  beyond  their  initial 
stams. 

[Insen  Figures  7  and  8  about  here] 

As  mentioned  above,  correct  answers  to  multiple-choice  items  are  typically  taken  as 
proxies  for  correct  understandings  in  educational  testing.  Test  developers  avoid  items  with 
high  “false  positive”  rates,  or  probabilities  of  correct  answers  by  chance  or  by  incorrect 
reasoning.  Figure  9  reveals  that  Item  17  is  just  such  an  item.  Of  the  subjeas  who 
responded  with  the  correct  choice,  fewer  than  half  did  so  with  a  strategy  that  accounted  for 
the  true  structure  of  the  item!  In  particular,  a  quaner  of  the  correct  responders  employed  a 
level  lb  strategy;  (3,5)  is  less  juicy  than  (2,3)  because  (3,5)  has  more  water.  For  this 
reason,  a  ctffrect  response  on  Item  17  shifts  beliefs  about  optimal  level  upward  only 
slightly.  A  correct  explanation,  on  the  other  hand,  would  immediately  establish  certain 
belief  at  Level  3. 

In  contrast.  Item  8  is  a  good  multiple-choice  item  by  test  theoretic  standards. 

Figure  10  shows  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  subjects  who  answered  ccnrectly  did  so 
through  a  correct  understanding  of  the  equivalence-class  structure  of  the  item. 

Interestingly,  posterior  beliefs  shift  substantially  to  level  3  even  though  only  a  level  2 
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strategy  is  required  for  correct  understanding.  This  is  because  nearly  all  the  subjects  whose 
optimal  level  was  3  understood  the  structure  of  Item  8,  while  less  than  half  of  those  whose 
optimal  level  was  2  did.  To  further  identify  whether  a  correct  responder  had  level  2  or  level 
3  as  an  optimal  cognitive  level  would  require  additicmal  informatitm,  such  as  checking  the 
Item  8  explanation  to  see  if  it  employed  a  level  3  strategy  (if  not,  the  probability  for  level  3 
would  be  reduced  but  not  eliminated),  or  presenting  a  level  3  item  not  so  prone  as  Item  17 
to  false  positives  (an  incorrect  response  would  shift  belief  to  level  2,  a  correct  one  to  level 
3).  We  note  in  passing  that  the  second  of  these  options  is  conditionally  independent  of  the 
Item  8  choice,  given  optimal  level,  whereas  the  first  is  not  The  DAG  (Figure  4)  indicates 
the  potential  confounding  or  overlap  of  information  about  optimal  level  from  multiple 
aspects  of  a  response  to  a  given  item,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  shared  “Item  strategy” 
variables  linking  aspects  of  information  from  the  same  item.  One  avoids  “double 
counting,”  or  overinterpreting  partially  redundant  information  by  acting  as  if  it  were 
independent,  by  properly  accounting  for  the  inferential  structure  of  the  observations,  as 
demcxistrated  in  this  example. 

[Insert  Figures  9  and  10  about  here] 

The  question  of  which  observation  to  secure  next  is  addressed  by  a  series  of  “what 
if’  experiments — a  preposterior  analysis,  in  Bayesian  terminology.  At  a  given  state  of 
knowledge,  one  can  run  through  the  values  of  a  yet  unobserved  variable,  stimming  the 
information  (in  terms  of,  say,  reduced  entropy  or  decreased  loss)  at  each  with  weights 
proportional  to  their  predicted  probability  under  current  beliefs.  The  next  observation  can 
then  be  selected  to  be  optimal,  in  terms  of,  say,  reducing  expected  loss  or  reducing 
expected  entropy  for  a  particular  unknown  variable.  This  is  a  straightforward  application 
of  statistical  decision  theeny  (Raiffa  &  Schlaifer,  1961). 
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Comments  on  the  Example 

This  network  provides  a  simple  demonstration  compared  to  the  range  of  potential 
applications  for  probabilistic  inference  about  cognitive  student  models.  It  does  illustrate,  however, 
probability-based  reasoning  built  around  structural  relationships  among  cognitive  strategies  and  the 
qualitatively  different  states  of  knowledge  under  a  theory  for  the  acquisition  of  propOTtional 
reasoning. 

One  of  the  limitations  of  this  model  is  that  it  only  provides  an  explanation  of  the 
individual’s  knowledge  organization  for  a  single  ability.  Consequently,  one  next  step  in 
development  might  be  broadening  the  scope  of  the  model  to  accommodate  more  than  one  ability — 
for  example,  proportional  reasoning  in  a  different  domain,  or  something  more  disparate  such  as 
spatial  visualization  or  shon-term  memory  cap^ty.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  analyzing  the 
structural  relationships  among  individuals’  state  of  learning  in  different  dranains.  From  the 
cognitive  researcher’s  point  of  view,  an  interesting  outcome  of  this  study  is  that  it  opens  up  new 
avenues  of  exploration  in  the  research  of  mechanisms  and/or  processes  that  lead  to  the  construction 
of  knowledge.  Such  efforts  might  create  new  perspectives  for  a  test  theory  based  on  cognitive 
models.  The  inferential  machinery  explored  trere  complements  the  skill  lattice  theory  Haertel  and 
Wiley  (in  press)  propose  as  a  basis  for  constructing  educational  achievement  tests. 

A  more  serious  limitation  is  the  treatment  of  subjects’  cognitive  state.  Optimal  level 
was  operationalized  in  the  network  as  the  highest  strategy  level  that  a  subject  enqrloyed 
during  the  course  of  observation.  This  is  appropriate  for  inferring  the  likelihood  of  a 
subject’s  highest  level  in  the  entire  set  knowing  just  a  selected  subset  of  responses.  It  cmly 
tells  the  whole  story,  however,  under  the  assumption  that  a  subject’s  likelihoods  of 
response  remained  constant  over  the  course  of  testing — ^that  is,  that  a  subject’s  toolkit  of 
available  cognitive  strategies  remains  unchanged  during  testing.  There  is  evidence  that  diis 
is  not  the  case.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  a  subject’s  previously  highest  level 
strategy  proves  inadequate  for  a  subsequent  item,  the  subject  recognizes  its  inadequacy. 
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and,  in  response  to  the  structure  of  the  item,  adapts  or  extends  previous  strategies  or 
devises  new  concepts  and  strategies.  Indeed,  selecting  an  item  most  likely  to  provoke  this 
kind  of  restructuring  lies  at  the  essence  of  cognitive-based  instruction  (Vosniadou  & 
Brewer,  1987)! 

The  data  from  which  the  inference  network  described  above  was  constructed  would 
support  an  analysis  of  this  phenomenon,  and  such  work  is  currendy  in  progress.  Figure 
1 1  sketches  one  direction  in  which  the  network  described  above  might  be  extended  to 
capture  key  aspects  of  it  Rather  than  a  single  variable  expressing  a  subject’s  cognitive 
status  throughout  the  test,  there  is  a  distinct  variable  for  each  item  presented.  Cognitive 
status  as  it  is  in  effect  for  Item  j  depends  on  the  individual’s  cognitive  status  as  it  was 
before  the  item  was  presented  and  on  the  structure  of  Item  j  itself.  The  probability  that 
assimilation  or  accommodation  may  occur  from  this  interplay  is  expressed  in  a  new 
“cognitive  processes’’  variable.  We  would  expect  probabilities  of  adaptive  restructuring  to 
be  essentially  zero  when  the  structure  of  the  item  lies  below  the  subject’s  entering  level  and 
low  when  the  item  structure  is  far  above  her  entering  level,  but  maximal  when  the  item  lies 
just  beyond  what  she  has  been  able  to  handle  up  to  that  point. 

[Insen  Figure  1 1  about  here] 

Discussion 

A  host  of  practical  issues  must  be  addressed  in  exploring  the  applicability  of 
probability-based  inference,  via  inference  networks,  to  cognitive  assessment.  We  conclude 
by  mentioning  a  number  of  them. 

More  ambitious  student  models.  The  proportional  reastming  network  discussed 
above  has  a  very  simple  representation  at  its  deepest  level — a  single  “q)timal  level’’  variable 
entailing  a  class  of  available  concepts  and  strategies.  Our  challenge  was  to  nxxkl  the 
stnxrture  of  uncertain,  partially  redundant,  sometimes  ccmflicting  evidence  that  observations 
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ctmvey  about  the  deep  variable.  A  single  deep  variable  is  obviously  too  simple  for  many 
practical  applications,  and  we  must  explore  ways  to  implement  student  models  with  many 
descriptOTS  of  knowledge  structures,  multiple  strategy  options,  and  metacognitive  and/or 
affective  variables. 

The  assumed  completeness  of  the  network.  The  inference  netwoiks  we  have 
discussed  are  closed  systems,  which  presume  to  account  for  all  relevant  possibilities;  i.e., 
the  space  of  student  models  is  complete.  In  any  application  we  can  hope  at  best  to  model 
the  key  features  distinguishing  learners,  certainly  missing  differences  that  will  impact 
behavior.  These  differences  are  modelled  as  random  variation.  How  does  this  affect 
inference?  Can  we  build  networks  in  such  a  way  as  to  identify  unexpected  patterns,  and  to 
minimize  resulting  inferential  errors? 

The  nature  of  student  models.  Our  basic  idea  is  to  provide  for  probabilistic 
reasoning  from  observations  to  student  models.  This  idea  can  be  entertained  for  any  type 
of  student  models,  but  cenainly  it  will  prove  more  useful  for  some  types  of  student  models 
than  others.  Characteristics  of  student  models  diat  need  to  be  explmed  in  this  connection 
include  model  grain-size,  and  the  distinctions  between  overlay  vs.  performance  models 
(Ohlsson,  1986),  and  static  vs.  dynamic  models. 

•  Grain-size  concerns  the  level  of  detail  at  which  to  model  students.  As  Greeno 
(1976)  points  out,  “It  may  not  be  critical  to  distinguish  between  models  differing  in 
processing  details  if  the  details  lack  important  implications  for  quality  of  student 
performance  in  instructional  situations,  or  the  ability  of  students  to  progress  to 
further  stages  of  knowledge  and  undentanding.”  The  grain-size  of  our  example 
was  stage  x  level.  A  coarser  model  would  address  level  only,  while  a  finer  model 
might  further  differentiate  strategies  within  stages  within  levels. 

•  An  “overlay”  approach  to  diagnosing  knowledge  in  the  context  of  intelligent 
tutoring  systems  builds  a  representation  of  an  expert’s  knowledge  base,  and  infers 
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from  observed  behavior  where  a  student’s  representation  falls  short  (e.g.,  C 
Frederiksen  &  Breuleux,  1989).  A  “perfonnance  model”  attempts  to  specify 
correct  and/or  incorrect  elements  of  knowledge  and  application  rules  in  sufficient 
detail  to  solve  the  same  problems  the  student  is  attempting  (e.g.,  VanLehn,  1990). 
Our  example  was  a  probabilistic  version  of  a  simple  performance  model,  as  it 
provides  predictions  of  response  probabilities  for  all  items  for  subjects  at  all 
modelled  states. 

•  Static  models  assume  a  constant  knowledge  structure  during  the  course  of  data- 
gathering;  dynamic  models  expect,  and  attempt  to  trxxlel,  changes  in  the  learner 
along  the  way.  The  latter  is  obviously  rrK>re  ambitious,  yet  critical  to  applications 
such  as  ITSs  in  which  learning  is  expected.  White  and  J.  R^eriksen’s  (1987) 
QUEST  system,  for  example,  builds  performance  models  in  the  domain  of  simple 
electrical  circuits;  the  process  of  instruction  is  viewed  as  facilitating  the  evolution  of 
models,  successively  shaping  student  understanding  toward  that  of  an  expert. 
Kimball’s  (1982)  calculus  tutor  utilizes  an  approach  that  might  be  generalized:  A 
student  model  is  built  under  an  assumption  of  statis  during  a  problem,  but  the  prior 
distribution  for  the  next  problem  is  modified  to  reflect  the  outcome  of  the  experience 
and  a  reinforcement  model.  Our  example  was  static;  Figure  1 1  sketched  one 
possible  dynamic  extension. 

Decision-making  and  prediction.  In  the  context  of  medical  diagnosis,  Szolovits  and 
Pauker  (1978,  p.  128)  point  out  the  necessity  of  "...introducing  some  model  of  disease 
evolution  in  dme,  and  dealing  with  treatment,  as  diagnosis  is  hard  to  divorce  from  therapy 
in  any  practical  sense.”  In  the  context  of  education,  we  are  concerned  with  learning  and 
instruction.  The  Bayesian  inferential  machinery,  as  a  component  of  statistical  prediction 
and  decision  theory,  is  natural  for  this'  task.  What  is  required  is  to  extend  a  network  K> 
prediction  and  decision  nodes,  and  to  incorporate  utilities  as  well  as  probabilities  inro 
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decision  rules.  Andreassen,  Jensen,  and  Olesen  (1990)  illustrate  these  ideas  with  a  simple 
example  fix>m  medical  diagnosis.  We  must  lay  out  the  analogous  extension  in  networks  for 
cognitive  assessment. 

Practical  tools.  While  the  inference  network  approach  holds  promise  for  tackling 
class  of  problems  in  cognitive  assessment,  we  are  a  long  way  from  routinely  engineering 
solutions  to  particular  members  of  that  class.  This  requires  a  methodological  toolkit  of 
generally  applicable  techniques  and  well-understood  approaches.  Building  block  models 
and  heuristics  are  useful,  for  example,  so  that  each  application  need  not  start  from  scratch. 
Foundational  work  on  building-block  models  appears  in  Schum  (1987).  Work  tailored  to 
the  kinds  of  observational  settings  and  the  kinds  of  psychological  models  anticipated  in 
educational  applications  is  required.  And  since  simplifications  of  reality  are  inevitable,  it  is 
important  to  learn  about  the  consequences  of  various  model  violations,  and  to  develop 
diagnostic  techniques  for  detecting  serious  ones. 

Conclusion 

The  modelling  approach  sketched  in  this  paper  was  motivated  by  the  following 
ccHisideration: 

Standard  test  theory  evolved  as  the  application  of  statistical  theory  with  a 
simple  model  of  ability  that  suited  the  decision-making  environment  of  most 
mass  educational  systems.  Broader  educational  options,  based  on  insights 
into  the  nature  of  learning  and  supported  by  mcve  powerful  technologies, 
demand  a  broader  range  of  models  of  capabilities — ^still  single  con[q)ared  to 
the  realities  of  cognition,  but  capturing  patterns  that  inform  a  broader  range 
of  instructional  alternatives.  A  new  test  theory  can  be  brought  about  by 
applying  to  well-chosen  cognitive  models  the  same  general  principles  of 
statistical  inference  that  led  to  standard  test  theory  when  applied  to  the 
simple  model.  (Mislevy,  in  press). 
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Probabilistic  inference  about  cognitive  student  models  via  inference  networks  provides  a 
potential  framework  for  a  more  broadly  based  test  theory.  Exploiting  conceptual  and 
computational  advances  in  statistical  inference,  the  approach  presents  an  opportunity  to 
extend  the  achievements  of  model-based  measurement  to  educational  problems  cast  in  terms 
of  ccMitemporaiy  cognitive  and  educational  psychology. 
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Table  1 

Test  Theory  Applications  with  a  Cognitive  Perspective 


1 .  Mislevy  and  Verhelst’s  (1990)  mixture  models  for  item  responses  when  different 
examinees  follow  different  solution  strategies  or  use  alternative  mental  models. 

2.  Falmagne’s  (1989)  and  Haertel’s  (1984)  latent  class  models  for  Binary  Skills. 
Students  are  modelled  in  terms  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  elements  of  skill  or 
knowledge,  and  observational  situations  demand  various  combinations  of  them. 

3.  Masters  and  Mislevy *s  (in  press)  and  Wilson’s  (1989a)  use  of  the  Partial  Credit 
rating  scale  model  to  characterize  levels  of  understanding,  as  evidenced  by  the 
nature  of  a  performance  rather  than  its  correctness.  This  incorporate  into  a 
probabilistic  framework  the  cognitive  perspective  of  Biggs  and  Collis’s  (1982) 
SOLO  taxonomy  for  describing  salient  qualities  of  performances. 

4.  Wilson’s  (1989b)  Saltus  model  for  characterizing  stages  of  conceptual 
development,  which  model  parameterizes  differential  patterns  of  strength  and 
weakness  as  learners  progress  through  successive  conceptualizations  of  a  domain. 

5 .  Yamamoto’s  ( 1987)  Hybrid  model  for  dichotomous  responses.  This  model 
characterizes  an  examinee  as  either  belonging  to  one  of  a  number  of  classes 
associated  with  states  of  understanding,  or  in  a  catch-all  IRT  class.  The  approach  is 
useful  when  certain  response  patterns  signal  states  of  understanding  for  which 
particular  educational  experiences  are  known  to  be  effective. 

6.  Embretson’s  (1985)  multicomponent  models  integrate  item  construction  and 
inference  within  a  unified  cognitive  model.  The  conditional  probabilities  of  solution 
steps  given  a  multifaceted  student  model  are  given  by  statistical  structures 
developed  in  IRT. 

7.  Tatsuoka’s  (1989)  Rule  space  analyses  uses  a  generalization  of  IRT  methodology 
to  define  a  metric  for  classifying  examinees  based  on  likely  patterns  of  item 

_ response  given  patterns  of  knowledge  and  strategies. _ 


Table  2 

Parallels  between  Inference  Networks  in  Medical  and  Educational  Applications 


Medical  Application 
Observable  symptoms,  medical  tests 

Disease  states,  syndromes 

Architecture  of  interconnections  based 
on  medical  theory 

Conditional  probabilities  given  by 
physiological  models,  empirical  data, 
expert  opinion 


Educational  APDlicatlon 

Test  items,  verbal  protocols, 
observers’  ratings,  solution  traces 

States  or  levels  of  understanding  of 
key  concepts,  available  strategies 

Architecture  of  interconnections  based 
on  cognitive  and  educational  theory 

Conditional  probabilities  given  by 
psychological  models,  empirical  data, 
expert  opinion 


Table  3 

Stages  within  Cognitive  Levels 


Level  1 :  Conceptual  or  preoperational 

a  Sole  comparison  of  the  number  of  juice  glasses,  the  attribute  in  both  pairs. 

b  Appraisal  of  the  dilution  effect  of  the  water  on  the  final  taste  of  juice.  Frran  this, 

the  order  of  magnitude  became  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  water  glasses,  the 
complement  in  both  pairs. 

c  Construction  of  functional  relations  between  the  complementary  terms  in  each  pair, 
establishing  between  relations  in  the  pair  of  within  relations  first  constructed. 

Level  2:  Concrete  operational 

a  Use  of  the  ratio  “one  glass  of  juice  for  one  glass  of  water"  to  demonstrate  that  both 
terms  within  each  pair  were  equal. 

b  Joint  multiplication  of  both  terms  within  a  pair  or,  otherwise,  an  (^>eration  of  co¬ 

multiplication.  (Scalar  operator,  e.g.,”Both  drinks  taste  alike  because  there  is  one 
glass  of  juice  for  three  glasses  of  water,  which  defmes  the  ratio  1:3  in  both  pairs.”) 

c  Relationships  formed  between  both  terms  of  each  pair,  when  the  first  term  was 

divided  by  the  second.  (Functicmal  operator,  e.g.,”The  ratio  of  two  glasses  of  juice 
for  six  glasses  of  water  is  the  same  as  one  glass  of  juice  for  three  glasses  of  water. 
Three  times  the  ratio  1 :3  equal  three  glasses  of  juice  for  nine  glasses  of  water. 
Therefore  both  drinks  taste  alike.”) 

Level  3:  Formal  operational 

a  Either  a  scalar  or  functional  operator  in  the  between  or  the  within  relations. 

b  Ratio  treatment:  The  comptments  of  the  relationships  were  the  attribute  and  the 
complement.  (E.g.,  “In  Mixture  A  there  are  three  glasses  of  juice  for  five  glasses 
of  water,  a  ratio  of  9: 15.  In  Mixture  B  the  ratio  is  10: 15  juice  to  water.  Therefore, 
Mixture  B  tastes  juicier.”) 

c  Fraction  treatment:  the  components  of  the  relationships  were  the  attribute  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid.  (E.g.,  “In  Mixture  A,  of  a  total  of  8  glasses,  3  contain  juice, 
representing  a  fraction  of  15/40.  In  Mixture  B,  of  a  total  of  5  glasses,  2  were  juice, 
iqmsenting  a  fraction  of  16/40.  Therefore,  Mixture  B  tastes  juicier.”) 


Table  4 

Conditional  Probabilities  of  Stages  within  Cognitive  Levels 


Tables 

Q}nditionaI  Probabilities  of  Strategies  given  Optimal  Cognitive  Levels 


Strategy  Level  of  Response 


Optimal 

Level 

Ud. 

la 

lb 

Ic 

2a 

2b 

2c 

3a 

3b 

3c 

(Item  3) 

la 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

lb 

.08 

.04 

.88 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Ic 

.01 

.01 

.34 

.64 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2a 

.01 

.02 

.37 

.39 

.21 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2b 

.01 

.01 

.34 

.54 

.09 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2c 

.01 

.01 

.39 

.52 

.06 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

3a 

.01 

.01 

.20 

.74 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.00 

3b 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.21 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.71 

.00 

3c 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.18 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.10 

.65 

(Item  8) 

la 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

lb 

.01 

.04 

.95 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Ic 

.01 

.02 

.96 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2a 

.01 

.02 

.58 

.04 

.35 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2b 

.01 

.02 

.32 

.01 

.31 

.33 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2c 

.01 

.02 

.06 

.01 

.24 

.60 

.06 

.00 

.00 

.00 

3a 

.01 

.02 

.11 

.01 

.08 

.74 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.00 

3b 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.41 

.01 

.01 

.52 

.00 

3c 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.29 

.01 

.01 

.07 

.57 

(Item  17) 

la 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

lb 

.07 

.01 

.92 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Ic 

.04 

.01 

.94 

.01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2a 

.03 

.01 

.43 

.06 

.47 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2b 

.01 

.01 

.46 

.01 

.51 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2c 

.04 

.01 

.13 

.01 

.50 

.00 

.31 

.00 

.00 

.00 

3a 

.04 

.01 

.12 

.03 

.40 

.00 

.18 

.22 

.00 

.00 

3b 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.04 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.90 

.00 

3c 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.18 

.75 

Table  6 

Conditional  Probabilities  of  Procedural  Analysis  given  Item  Strategies 


Item  Strategy 

Success 

(Item  3) 

Ud 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

la 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

lb 

.75 

.20 

.05 

.00 

Ic 

.98 

.00 

.02 

.00 

2a 

.85 

.00 

.15 

.00 

2b 

.98 

.00 

.01 

.01 

2c 

.97 

.00 

.02 

.01 

3a 

.96 

.00 

.02 

.02 

3b 

.98 

.00 

.01 

.01 

3c 

.90 

.00 

.08 

.02 

(Item  8) 

Ud 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

la 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

lb 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

Ic 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

2a 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

2b 

.98 

.00 

.01 

.01 

2c 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

3a 

.98 

.00 

.01 

.01 

3b 

.98 

.00 

.01 

.01 

3c 

.96 

.00 

.02 

.02 

Gtem  17) 

Ud 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

la 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

lb 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

Ic 

.00 

i.OO 

.00 

.00 

2a 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

2b 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

2c 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

3a 

.70 

.00 

.10 

.20 

3b 

.95 

.00 

.01 

.04 

3c 

.97 

.00 

.02 

.01 

Table? 

Conditional  Probabilities  of  Item  17  Choice  given  Item  Strategies  and  Procedural  Analysis 


Strategy 

Procedural 

Choice 

Analysis 

Equal 

Undifferendated 

Success 

.33 

.33 

.33 

Undifferentiated 

Strategic  Error 

.13 

.12 

.75 

Undifferentiated 

Tactical  Ema: 

.33 

.33 

.33 

Undifferentiated 

Computational  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

la 

Success 

.33 

.33 

.33 

la 

Strategic  Error 

.98 

.01 

.01 

la 

Tactical  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

la 

Computational  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

lb 

Success 

.33 

.33 

.33 

lb 

Strategic  Error 

.23 

.76 

.01 

lb 

Tactical  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

lb 

Computational  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

Ic 

Success 

.33 

.33 

.33 

Ic 

Strategic  Error 

.01 

.01 

.98 

Ic 

Tactical  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

Ic 

Computational  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2a 

Success 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2a 

Strategic  Error 

.03 

.95 

.02 

2a 

Tactical  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2a 

Computational  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2b 

Success 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2b 

Strategic  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2b 

Tactical  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2b 

Computational  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2c 

Success 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2c 

Strategic  Error 

.01 

.01 

.98 

2c 

Tactical  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

2c 

Computational  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

(continued) 


Tabic  7,  continued 

Conditional  Probabilities  of  Item  17  Qioice  given  Iton  Strategies  and  Procedural  Analysis 


Strategy 

Choice 

Mixture  B 

Equal 

3a 

Success 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

3a 

Strategic  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

3a 

Tactical  Error 

.80 

.00 

.20 

3a 

Computational  Error 

.50 

.00 

.50 

3b 

Success 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

3b 

Strategic  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

3b 

Tactical  Error 

.50 

.00 

.50 

3b 

Computational  Error 

.38 

.00 

.62 

3c 

Success 

.00 

1.00 

.00 

3c 

Strategic  Error 

.33 

.33 

.33 

3c 

Tactical  Error 

.90 

.00 

.10 

3c 

Computational  Error 

.70 

.00 

.30 

p(Xi.X2.X3.0)  =  p(0IX3.X2,Xi)p(X3lX2.Xi)  p(X2lXi)p(Xi) 


p(Xi,X2.X3,0)  =  p(X,l0)p(X2l0)  p(X3l0)p(0) 


Figure  1 

Graphical  Representations  in  the  IRT  Example 


Which  mixture  will  be  more  juicy — ^A,  B,  or  both  the  same? 


Rgure2 


A  Sample  Juice-Mixing  Task 


Item  3 


Item  8 


Item  17 


Mixture  A 

Mixture  B 
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Figures 

BBB 

Three  Juice-Mixing  Tasks 


Initial  Status,  with  Marginal  Probabilities 


Status  Conditional  on  Optima)  Level  =  3b 


Rgure? 

Status  Conditional  on  Item  17  Response  Choice  =  Wrong 


HgureS 

Status  Conditional  on  Item  17  Response  Choice  =  Wrong 
and  Item  17  Strategy  =  Level  3b 


Status  Conditional  on  Item  17  Response  Choice  =  Right 


imxGZDXCBDicmmiil 


Figure  10 

Status  Conditional  on  Item  8  Response  Choice  =  Right 
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Backahy,  CA  9f720 

Direeior 

Nanioan,  PA  ia94»0040 

Huaao  EnfjoMriD^ 

Dr.  Dnvid  V.  Budaacu 

ATXX:  SLCHE-D 

Lao  BrOrarrhi 

Dcyamant  of  Pqtebalafy 

Abv^MD  Proowiof  Ocouodi 

IMlad  Stataa  Nurtaar 

Univacai9  of  Haifa 

MD  2190Q5-S001 

Begdatoty  rnianniiwi 

Idount  Cmacl.  Haib  31999 

Dr.  Rotart  Ahlm 

WaMwonDC  20555 

BRAEL 

12350  Rctcardi  Partwy 

Dr.  Wahai  G  Bany 

Dr.  Oragny  Onda8 

Hubm  F»Glor»  DMtioQa  Codt  261 

APOSRM,  NL  BU»  410 

CnMdacliatao/MoOraw4lia 

Navtl  Tnining  Syncat  Canter 

Bo8k«  AFB.  DC  203320448 

2500  0aidao  Road 

OrluidOaFL  32S26 

Dr.  Miruidia  Bbanbatim 

Moniany,  CA  93940 

Ttchnicil  Dnaiimni  Canter 

TaMk^ 

Dr.  Gad  Caepntar 

AUHGR>TDC 

Service 

Canter  (or  Adaptive  Syatean 

Wrigbt-Pauenon  AFB 

Princeton.  NJ  08541 

111  rummingteo  Su  Roam  244 

OH  45433-6S03 

Boeton  Univctiiqf 

Dr.  Werner  P.  Bute 

Boeton.MA  02215 

Or.  Terry  Allard 

Feraonibtimmimt  dcr  Bunrtrrwebr 

Code  IHJCS 

Kolncr  Straw  262 

Dr.  Pat  Caryemer 

OOtoe  of  Naval  Raaeweb 

[>■5000  Kodn  90 

Caine|ie.Mcllon  Unwcnity 

600  N.  Quincy  Sl 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

DayattBcnt  of  PrycbolOBt 

Arlingiooa  VA  2Z217-5000 

Dr.  John  Buck 

RoAutih.  PA  15213 

Dr.  Nancy  AUen 

Teictaeri  CoOcfc,  Bon  8 

Dr.  Eduardo  Caacallar 

Educational  Teatiat  Seniec 

ColuBhii  Univataity 

Educatiaoal  Taatiof  Scnice 

PimtOQ,  NJ  06S41 

525  Wen  120ib  Street 

Rnaadak  Road 

Dr.  JaBC*  A.  Andanon 

New  York  NY  10027 

Prineaton,  NJ  08541 

Depaftaenc  of  Cc^nitive  and 

Or.  Mktaad  Biatkbtn 

Dr.  Paid  R.  fhitflitT 

linpuuk  Sfimew 

Code  90 

Parccytrook. 

Brtmn  UniveniQf 

Neval  Ocean  Sfyataae  Center 

1911  Noitb  Fl  Mycr  Dr. 

Box  1978 

Sen  Oiefo,  CA  92UMOOO 

Suite  100 

Providence.  Rl  02912 

Dr.  Bruce  Bhraoni 

Ariiaiuia.  VA  22209 

Or.  John  R.  Andenon 

DcfcnM  Mifipower  Deu  Center 

Dr.  Miihekne  Chi 

Departaent  of  Paycbok»g)r 

99PecaricSL 

Learning  RAO  Center 

Camep»e*Mellon  Univenity 

Suite  155A 

Univciiiiy  of  Piiuburgb 

Scbenlcy  Part 

Monterey.  CA  93943-3231 

3999  O'Hara  Sued 

Piusbursh.  PA  152U 

Dr.  Kenneth  R  BoO 

Pioriiucih.  PA  15260 

Dr.  Nancy  S  Andenon 

Al/CFH 

Dr.  Sucen  Cbiyaan 

Department  of  PiyeboloQr 

Wrigbt'Pattcfion  AFB 

Cognitive  Sekne  Prograoi 

Univenity  of  Mai^nd 

OH  454334573 

OOke  of  Neval  Reaearcb 

Colkfe  Part,  MD  20742 

800  North  Quinty  Sl 

Dr.  C  Alan  Boocau 

Ariiniuio,  VA  22217-5000 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Andriole;  CbairtDan 

Dryatmcnt  of  hyefaolop 

Coilepr  of  InforBatioa  Studiea 

Gaieie  Macon  Univcniiy 

Dr.  Rayawod  E  Cbriaial 

Drod  UoiveniQr 

4400  Univanily  Drive 

UES  LAMP  Sdaiice  Advkor 

Philadelphia.  PA  19104 

Feifai,VA  22030 

AL/HRME 

Btookf  APE  IX  78235 

Dr.  Orefory  Anrt| 

Or.  Oayneth  Boo4oo 

Educational  TeMing  Service 

Educuionil  Tenint  Service 

Dr.  WSkB  J.  Oaixey 

Princeton.  NJ  06541 

Prineeum,  NJ  08541 

loiiiiiiic  for  Reteercb 

Dr.  Phippt  Arabic 

CnduiM  Sdioal  of  MancfciDcni 

Rutgen  Univenity 

92  Nc«-  Street 

Newark  NJ  (mOMa9S 

Edward  Atkina 
U7QS  Lakewood  CL 
Rockvine,  MD  2a6SO 

Or.  Mkbecl  E.  Aaraod 
NYNEX 
Al  Laboratory 
Sn  Weaicbaaur  AwaniM 
Wbilc  naiia,  NY  MftM 

graf  doiL  Bruno  G  Bara 
Uniia  di  iteita  di 
bMcWicnia  aniikiale 
Unjaenua  di  Milano 
ana  Milano  -  aia  F.  Sfona  S 
rTALY 


Dr.  J.  C  Boudraaui 
Manufarturini  Emineerini  Lab 
National  Inatiuilc  of 
Standarda  and  Tectanoiop 
Gntberabur^  MO  aH99 

Dr.  Cordon  H  Bower 
Dryansenc  of  Prjpcfaolo^ 
Stanford  Unwaraity 
Stanford,  CA  ROM 

Dr.  Ricbacd  L  Branch 
HQ,  USMEPOOM/MEPCT 

2M0  Craan  Bqr  Road 
North  Chit^  n.  dObM 

Dr.  Robert  Braatat 
Code  252 

Naval  TWofeii  Syouraa  Center 
Ortadot  FL  52825.3224 


00  IdMItlklC 

2550  Hw^Streel 
PatoAkOtCA  *4504 

Dr.  Noraian  QilT 
Dcyanaacnt  of  Paycholoiy 
Univ.  of  Sa  Oalifotnia 
Loa  Aafdea,  CA  90089-1061 

Dr.  Pad  Cobb 
Pundue  Unmraity 
Ediitation  BdUin| 

W.  LdVetia,  IN  47907 

Dr.  Rodney  Cockini 
NIMH  Baak  Bataavior  and 
CogpitMc  Scieoce  Reaearcb 
5400  Fnben  Lana,  Rm  IlC-10 
Fartlawn  BiaMbig 
Roeki«a,MD  20857 


OJOWl 


Coaounding  OOiecr 
Nwil  Raeirtt  Ubemety 
Cade«2T 

WmIm^DC  20975-5000 

Dr.  Join  M.  CorariO 
Orptnant  of  PqKbolo0 
VO  hfdtoiot/  Ptaina 
lUme  UnwMiiiy 
NMrOriMQr,LA  70118 

Dr.  WHmiCMu 
DrpMMK  of  Fiycfaaloer 
Teat  ARM  Uokitniiy 
Cotrgr  Smien.  nc  77843 

Dr.  KenoMb  &  Oatr 
Abmio*  SdoM.  fax. 

P.O.  Bar  5» 

Smu  Batan.  CA  09102 

CTB/McGraw-Hifl  LBfwy 
2S00  Carden  Rond 
Moourey.  CA  03040-5380 

Dr.  Linda  Curran 

OefenM  Manpower  Data  Cenier 

Suite  400 

WOO  Wiiiofi  BM 

RoaaVa  VA  22200 

Dr.  Tanodiy  Dney 
Anieiican  CoUege  Tearing  Prognm 
P.O.  Boa  1«8 
Iowa  Giy,  lA  52243 

Dr.  Charlea  E  Davie 
Educational  Teating  Service 
Mail  Stop  22-T 
Princeton,  NJ  08541 

Dr.  Ralpb  J.  DeAyala 
Meaauteaent.  Staiiaiict, 
and  Evaluation 
Benjamin  Bldg-  Ra.  1230F 
Univeraiiy  of  Maiyland 
CoUege  Park.  MD  20742 

Dr.  Ceory  Delaooic 
Eigilocatoeiua 
3M1  Lyon  Street 
San  Franciaon,  CA 
04123 

Dr.  Sharon  Deny 
Flocida  State  Univcniiy 
Oepanaaent  at  Payobologr 
TaUabaaaee.  FL  32300 

Dr.  Stephanie  Doane 
Univcniiy  of  lUinoia 
Depanaeni  of  Paycfaolop 
<03  Eaat  Daniel  Street 
Champaign.  IL  <1820 

Hei-Ki  Dong 
Bellcore 
0  Corponu  FI 
RM:  PYA-1K207 
P.a  Boa  1320 
PiacaiawBy.  N3  08855-1320 

Dr.  Ned  Donna 
Educational  Teating  Service 
Piincetoa  NJ  08541 

Dr  Fria  Dragow 
Unweraity  of  Iditwia 
Dcpattaicnt  of  PayctMlogr 
409  E  Daniel  Si 
Chaapaign,  IL  <1820 

Dcfena  Tacfioical 
btfotnation  Center 
Caaeron  Station,  BMg  5 
Aleaandria.  VA  22314 
(ICopia) 


Dr.  Rkhatd  Duran 
Graduate  Sdnol  of  Educatioo 
Unheraity  of  CaMonia 
SanaBataACA  09105 

Dr.  Nancy  EUradge 
CoOega  of  Bduealiao 
DMaion  of  Spadal  Bducarinn 
The  Utdwcaiqr  of  Ariaona 
llaeaoo.AZ  85721 

Dr.latanBb 

Nay  Pacaoonal  RAO  Canta 
Code  15 

Sai  Diagu  CA  021524800 

Dr.  Suaao  Babcataoo 
Uolveniqf  of  Sanaa 
^QNho4o0  Depattaea 
42<Fraa 
Laaraiec.  KS  «0<5 

Or.  Oaorge  Engdbard,  Jr. 

Diviaion  of  EdiKaCioaal  Studia 
Eaory  Utaaniqi 
210  Fiahburnc  Bldg 
Atlanta,  CA  30922 

Dr.  Cal  E  Engkad 

Naval  Oeaan  Syaleaa  Center 

Code4tt 

SaaOicga,CA  0215M000 

Dr.  Suaan  Epaiein 
144  E  MouKain  Avenue 
MonicWr,  NJ  070C 

ERIC  Faedity-Acquititiona 
2440  Reaeatch  BIwL,  Suite  530 
Rodndle,  MO  2II85<53238 

Dr.  E  Anden  Erieaaon 
Univeniiy  of  Colorado 
Oepanaent  of  Piycholos' 

Caapua  Boa  345 
BouUa.  CO  aojOMJfS 

Dr.  Martha  Evea 
D^  of  Cooputa  Sdenee 
Baaoia  Inaiituce  of  Tacfaaolo|y 
10  Waal  3  a  Suva 
Chie^E  40fl< 

[h'.  Lorraine  0.  ^ide 
US  OOkc  of  Peraonod  Management 
OfTicc  of  Peraonod  Reaaarth  and 
Davdopaent  Copacm 
lOOOESl,  NW 
Waahdi^  DC  2Mi5 

Dr.  Ftaiieo  Faina 
Direaerc  Gcnerale  LEVAOIFE 
Piaoale  E  Adenauer.  3 
00144  ROMA  EUR 
fTALY 

Or.  Beattier  1  Farr 
Aray  Raacarch  hutiiiiit 
PERl-IC 

5001  Cntithraiia  Avenue 
Ataandria.  VA  2S33 

Dr.  Madad  J.  Par 
Farr-Sighi  Ca 
2J2U  North  Vamoo  Siiaa 
Adiniwa  VA  22207 

Dr.  P-AFadata> 

Code  51 
NPROC 

San  Diego.  CA  821524800 

Dr.  Laooard  PaUi 
liadquia  Canur 
(or  Maaieaaint 
UnhmmQi  of  looa 


Ik.  Richard  E  Ferguaca 
Aaericao  CoBege  Teating 
P.a  BoeKO 
Imea  09.  U  52243 

Dr.  Gerhard  Fiacha 
LMiggaaae  5 
ANlOVieaa 
AUSnUA 

Dr.  Idyroo  Fiachl 
UE  Amy  Haadquanen 
DAPE-HR 
The  Paolagoo 

WaaMt^onDC  209188300 

Ik.  1  D  Flelcha 
iaahiuie  (or  Dafeoae  Aoa^ia 
M  N.  Baurrprd  Si 
AhBndrigVA  22311 

Mr.  Paul  Poky 

Navy  Panoond  RAD  Center 

San  Diegoc  CA  821524800 

Dr.  Carl  R  Fraderikaen 
Depl  of  Rduniinnal  Paycholop 
M^il  Univmity 
3700  McTaviah  Straet 
Montreal,  Quebec 
CANADA  H3A  1Y2 

Dr.  Nonaan  Fraderikaen 
Educational  Teating  Service 
(OS-R) 

Princcloo.  NJ  08541 

Dr.  Alfred  E  Fregly 
AFOSR/NU  Bldg  410 
Bolling  APE  DC  203324448 

Dr.  Michad  Friendly 
Paydwiop  Depanmeni 
Yoit  Univeciiiy 
Toronto  ONT 
CANADA  M3J  1P3 

Dr.  Merin  F.  Caneu 
Dirocur  of  Copiitivc  Sdenee 
Department  of  Piyiholop,  Room  312 
Unhtaeeiiy  of  Ariaona 
Ihmoo.  AZ  85721 

Dr.  Jack  J.  CdCand 
Departaaem  of  Pacyholop 
Princeton  Univeraiiy 
Princeton  NJ  08544-1010 

Dr.  Dedre  Centner 
Northaieaiein  Univeniiy 
Department  of  Payefaol^ 

209  Sheridan  Road 
Swift  HaR  Rm  102 
Evanaton  IL  <0208.2710 

Chair,  Deparunent  of 
Computer  Sdenee 
George  Maaon  Unhciiiiy 
Fairfag  VA  22030 

Dr.  Ahn  &  Gevioa 
EEC  Syalema  Lahoraioiy 
51  Faderal  Stran  Suhe  401 
San  Fnndaoo,  CA  84107 

Dr.  Roheit  D.  GMona 
Univeniiy  of  Uliaoie  at  Chicago 
NPI  <08A.  MX;  813 
812  South  Wood  Street 
OieagnE  40012 

Dr.  Janiec  Gifford 
Univeteicy  of  Maaaarhnariti 
School  of  Education 
Arnhem  MA  01003 


hma  Oqi,  lA  5220 


Or.  IWnO^ 

Nani  RjMRfa  Utk,  Cedt  5530 
4555  OMrtoek  Aimic,  &  W. 
WMlaiwa^  DC  10975-5000 

Or.  Hatat  OiMbum 

Barnm 

Tmcbm  Oettfe 
Cnliiiiiliia  UnMniqr 
525  Wm  Ula  Sum 
Nw  York,  NY  MOZT 

Dr.  Dm*  Gilaaar 
EducMMOtl  Tatioi  Sanie* 
Mocciaa,  NJ  0S541 

Mr.  MooGima 
OttaiM  LofiHie  Afeacjr 
S^Mca*  Amciion  Or. 
DSAC-TMP.  Biddiiv  17-1 
P.O.  Bn  MOS 
Cohmifew.  OH  43210.5002 

Dr.  Dranii  Gbonaao 
NuioRal  Imtiuiie 
o(  Menial  Health 
Patkiawn 

5000  Faben  Uae 
Rockville.  MD  20(57 

Dr.  Rohan  Glater 
Laanwif  Reeearch 
A  Devetopmem  Center 
Univenify  o(  Piu«bur|b 
3930  O-Hari  Sicael 
Pkteburili.  PA  15100 

Dr.  Anhur  M.  Glentaerg 
Univeniiy  of  Wiaeomin 
W.  J.  Bco^  P^cholav  Bld^ 
1202  W.  Jobnaan  Siraei 
Madieon.  Wl  53700 

Prat  loaepb  Gogiien 
PRG,  Univ.  or  Qtford 
11  KeMe  Road 
Orford  OX13QO 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

Dr.  Suiao  R.  Oidiknin 
Peabody  CoOese,  Boe  45 
VandciM  Univeniiy 
Naabville.  T74  37203 

Dr.  Tenoitay  GoUiinilb 
Deparuneni  of  P^ebotofy 
Univeniiy  ct  New  Meson 
Albuquerque,  NM  (7131 

Dr.  Sbenie  Gnu 
AFHRUMOM3 
Brooke  AFB,  TX  7S235.5401 

Dr.  MatOyn  It  Go»io| 

Office  of  Pereonoel  RAD 
1900  E  Si,  NW.  Roan  04(2 
Office  of  Penonnel  Manafeaieni 
Waebingioa  DC  20415 

Dr.  Arthur  C  Gcaaner 
Depanmeni  of  Peyctaoloiy 
Mmphia  Siau  Univeniiy 
Me«pbic.TN  3(152 

Dr.  Wayne  Gr^ 

Cnduaie  School  of  Educaiion 
PorAiaia  Univeniiy 
113  Wan  OOlb  Sinai 
Near  Yak.  NY  MBZl 

l>.  Ben  Green 
Johne  Hopkim  UaNaniqr 

Depenneni  of  PqKbolopy 
Charlee  A  34ib  Siren 
Bahianre.  MO  2UIS 


Dr.  Jaaae  a  Gnaoo 
of  BduoMkn 
InoCcid  Uni«ml9 
Boon  311 
SwdMLCA  9005 

De.  Suphan  Oraabni 
Cwar  ior  Adaptbe  Syneae 
Rooa  244 

111  CuMi^ao  Snan 
Bqmpb  UniMniQf 
BonowMA  (2215 

Dr.  Oaihard  Oraaiii« 
Aunriao  Inniner  for 
Noohnaar  Sbidiai 

PnkiMeO 

VitMt 

AUSTRIA  A-l(90 

Prat  Cdaard  Haand 
Sifinol  of  Edueaiioo 

■a-  o  ■  a  *-«■ - 

smrara 

Slndard,CA  9005-3090 

Dr.  Hemy  M.  Han 
Han  Raaouraaa,  Inc; 

4910  33id  Road.  Nonb 
Aftaiyon,  VA  22207 

Dr.  Ronald  K.  Haabinai 
Unhianiiy  of  Minirbinrtti 
Labomoiy  of  Pqfdboaeiric 
and  Evihiainn  Reeearcb 
HOi  Soiah.  Roan  152 
Anbam.  MA  01003 

Or.  Suptaen  3.  Haneoo 
l.aemini  A  Kaoadedte 
Anpiiiitinn  Rnearcb 
Siaaan  Rananb  Center 
755  CaOefc  Road  Em 
Pnoonaa.  ra  0(540 

Sievan  Harnad 
Ediur,  Dm  BebevionI  and 
Brain  Sdeacn 
20  Nanau  Soaec.  Suite  240 
Piincaioa  N1 OUC 

Dr.  Debqrn  Harniacb 
Unbaniiy  of  Unob 
51  Geity  Drba 
Cbanpavi.  0.  (1(20 

Dr.  Patrick  R.  Haniiaa 
Compuler  Sdena  Dcpaclaeni 
VS  Naval  Aradmy 
AnnapalinMD  21402-5002 

Dr.  Baikaia  Hayac-Roib 
Knoededoi  S^wani  Lebomoty 
Sooted  Uobaiaiv 
701  Webb  RoaA  BU*  C 
PatoAhCkCA  94304 

Dr.  Par  Helnenco 
Univeniiy  of  Odo 

usrr 

Boa  1059 

031(  OdOk  NORWAY 

Me.  Ribiote  Hanor 
Navy  Panoond  RAD  Canicr 
r»i.  13 

San  Diem  CA  921524(110 

Dr.  Ibonaa  M.  Hba* 

ACT 

P.aBcsM 

ban  09,  lA  5220 

Dr.  hmm  E  Hrdfnan 
Dapannenl  of  PqeboloBr 
Uaivanbjr  of  Dalaaare 
Nanark.  DE  19711 


Or.  Paid  W.  Holaod 
EAimiond  Tanino  Service,  21-T 
RflMdMc  iloMd 
PiinealoikNJ  (S541 

Or.  Kabb  Ho^oak 
Dapartnanl  of  ^eboloBr 
Uiiiaciiqr  of  CaStenia 
Loa  Aofdea,  CA  90024 

Or.  K  Gone  HooU  Vm 
AFD.SW0 

AdmraSuii  Kr.  D  3(4 
Va  On  Buaeblaaa  31 
Pot  Bon  207012500  ES  Dm  Hague 
Ibe  NEIHERLANDS 

PreC  Line  F.  Hornke 
Indinit  far  Pybnbuir 
RWDlAacbtn 
litQininiii  17/19 
D-5100  Aachen 
WEST  GERMANY 

Ml.  3iilia  S.  Hough 
Canhridge  Unwecdqr  Praia 
40  Weal  2lkb  Suaa 
Nc«  York.  NY  10011 

Dr.  WNian  HoaaO 
Chief  Sdenlait 
AFHRLfCA 

Brooka  APE  TX  7(235.5(01 

Dr.  Eva  Hudlicka 
BBN  Lahoraiacici 
10  Moukon  Smci 
Cambridm  MA  0223S 

Dr.  Mkbad  P.  Huaru 
National  i*M(i(inda  d 
Menid  Heakh,  DBBBS 
5(00  Fnben  Lam 
Parkbem  Bnading 
Rockv«le.MO  20(57 

Dr.  Earl  Him 
DepL  of  Payrhobv.  NI.25 
Uaivani9  of  Waabbimn 
Saaole.  WA  9(195 

Dr.  Hiqnd)  Huynb 
Coiege  of  Educaiion 
Uaar.  of  Soub  Carolina 
Cobiodiia.  SC  2920S 

Dr.  Gimgio  Ingargiola 
Compuler  Sdem  Dcpaclaeni 
Tea^  Univeniiy 
Pbdadeipbia,  PA  19122 

Dr.  Martin  J.  Ippd 
Cenm  lor  Ibe  Suidy  of 
Bibanliiei  and  Inamicdoa 
Leiden  Uabeisqr 
P.  O.  Bon  9555 
23aORB  Ldden 
THE  NEIDERLANDS 

E  lacobeon 

Bureau  of  ManagemeM  Conauliing 
701-3(5  Lauricr  Avc,  W. 

Oaaan.  Onlario  KIH  5W3 
CANADA 

Ik.  Roben  Jannaram 
Elec  and  Coapuier  Eng.  Depi. 
Unbeniqr  of  Soub  Chrabna 
Cobimbs.  9C  29200 

Dr.  Yirnsr  biagdr* 

UnbariiV  of  Bbaob 
Dapanaam  of  Swiaiici 
Ml  UW  HU 
725  South  Wii^  Sneel 
Cbaapaign.  n.  (1(20 


1Z«4/«1 


Dr.  Baaaie  &  Joba 
Ocpanmnt  ef  ComptUff  Sdoxc 
Carac|it  Mdtoi  Unbuiiy 
SOW  Poiba  A««iiuc 
Piuibiit|b.PA  15213 

Dr.  Padcr  v*"*"" 

OcpaRocm  of  nydwtosr 
Unmniqr  of  Nov  Moboo 
AfeuVMTiiiA  NM  f7I31 

PpofoMor  Datifla  H  Ioom 
Otidiioic  Sctaool  of  MonofeaMM 
Rimiw,  Tht  Stott  UniMtiiqf 
of  New  Jonty 

Nowift.Nj  mm 

Dr.  Joba  Jooidoo 
Oopoitttow  of  PtycboloBr 
Univeniqr  of  Miebipa 
Am  Altar.  MI  48104 

Dr.  Btian  Junker 
Comegie-Melloa  Unmnity 
Depanmeni  of  Sttiinia 
PilUburtb.  PA  U2U 

Dr.  Marcd  Jutt 
Camegic.Mellaa  Univeniiy 
Deponinem  of  Pqfcboloar 
Schenley  Poik 
Piiubuiib,  PA  15213 

Dr.  J.  L  KoM 
Code  442/JK 

Nml  Oeean  Syoueat  Center 
SanDie(a.CA  P2U2-5000 

Or.  Micfaad  Kaplan 
OfTioe  of  Baaic  Reaeartb 
U.S  Amy  Rcaeareta  Intiituie 
5001  Ettenbower  Avenue 
Aleaandna.VA  22533-5400 

Dr.  A  KamilolT-SaiiUi 
MRC-CDU 
17  Gordon  Street 
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